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In response to a mandate from the Congress (Public Law 91 ^230 , Section 806; ; 
a study was conducted on the gifted and talented which consisted of five major 
activities: review of research, analysis of educational data bases and the 

development of a major, data base , public hearings to Interpret regional needs, 
studies of programs in representat I ve states, and review and. analysis of the 
system for del i very of Office of Education programs to benefit gifted and talented 
children* Recommendations and details of the study are found in the text and in 
Volume 2 (ED 056244). Major findings Include: a conservative estimate of the 

number of gifted and talented from the total elementary and seeonda r.y. school 
population of 51.6 million Is 1.5 to 2.5 million; existing servi ces for the 
gifted servp only a small percentage of the total; differentiated education for 
the gifted and talented is perceived as low priority at Federal , State, and.rnost 
local levelsTDf government; 2] states have legislation to provide services but in 
many cases this merely represents i ntent ; -servi ces for the gifted can and do 
produce significant outcomes, fen major activities to be initiated in 1971 are 
out 1 I ned , (R j) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 



OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D C, 20202 

October 6, 1971 



Honorable Spiro T, Agnew 
President of the Senate 
Washington , D,C, 

Dear Mr, President: 

; In response to the 1970 Congressional mandate (P,L* 91-230, Section 806) 
for a status report on education of gifted and talented children, X ain 
submitting ten copies of the Office of Education's Report to Congress 
, (Volume I) and ten copies of the background papers prepared for this 
study (Volume 2) , 

In this painstaking study, the Office of Education has called on the best 
minds within our agency and in the field of special education. It has 
confirmed our impression of inadequate provisions for these students and 
| widespread misunderstanding about their needs, • 

Chapter VIII of the Report outlines the immediate steps we are taking in 
response to some of the major deficiencies uncovered , A program group is 
being organized within the Office of Education for long-range comprehensive 
planning in cooperation with State and local educators- - j 



We welcome your advice and assistance in improving the education of one 
of our most neglected and potentially productive groups of students- 



i 



Sincerely, 




/ 



u ,S . Commissioner 
of Education . 
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Dear Mr. Speaker: 
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submitting ten copies of the Office cJ Education's Report to Congress 
(Volume I) and ten copies of the background papers prepared for this 
study (Volume 2) . 

In this painstaking study, the Office of Education has called on the best 
minds within our agency and in the field of special education. It has 
confirmed our impression of inadequate provisions for these students anu 
widespread misunderstanding about their needs- 

Chapter VIII of the Report outlines the immediate steps we' are taking ir 
response to some of the major deficiencies uncovered. A program group is 
being organized within the Office of Education for long-range comprehensive 
planning in cooperation with State and local educators. 

We welcome your advice and assistance in improving the education of one 
of our most neglected and potentially productive .groups of students. 

Sincerely, 




Marland, Jr, 
U.s. Coimnissioner 
of Education 





EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Backq; jund and Methodology of cha Study 

Educators , legislators , and parents have long puzzled over the 
problem of educating gifted students in a public educational program 
q@ared primarily to a philosophy of egalitarianism - 

We know that gifted childr ** can be identified as early as the 
elementary grades and that these children in later life often make 
outstanding contributions to our society in the arts, politics, business 
and the sciences. But , disturbingly , research has. confirmed that many 
talented children perform far below their intellectual potential. We 
are increasingly being stripped of the comfortable notion that a bright 
mind will make its own way. Intellectual and creative talent cannot 
survive educational neglect and apathy . 

This loss rs particularly evident in the minority groups who have 
in both social and educational environments every configuration calculated 
to stifle potential talent. 

The Congress of the United States expressed its interest and concern 
by passing a landmark addition to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1969 CPublic Law u9 1-230)- , section 806, "Provisions .related 
to gifted and talented children." This amendment , unanimously passed in 
the House and Senate, provided for two specific changes in existing legis- 
lation. T t ' explicated congressional intent that the gifted and talented 
student should benefit from Federal education legislation notably titled 
III and V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the teacher 
fellowship provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1956. Section 806 
directed the. Commissioner of .Education to conduct a study to : 



1 . 



Determine the extent to which special educational assistance 
programs are necessary or useful to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented children. * 

2 * Show which Federal education assistance programs are being 
used to meet the needs of gifted and talented children. 

3. Evaluate how existing Federal educational assistance programs 
can be more effectively used to meet these needs - 

4* Recommend new programs, if any, needed to meet these needs . 

This report is the Commissioner ! s response to that mandate* 

The study was assigned by the Acting Commissioner of Education to the 
then Deputy Assistant Secretary /Deputy Commissioner for Planning, Research, 
and Evaluation (in the Office of Education), now the Office of the Deputy 
Commissioner for Development* The study was planned, coordinated, -and 
directed by Jane Case Williams. • 

Because this study represented an area of concern for both the Federal 
and non-Federal sectors, and of fered ' the U*S. Office of Education (USOE) 
the opportunity to study an educational problem with nationally signi- 
f icant , long-term implications for society, it was determined that the 
study would be done directly from the Office of Education. This arrange- 



ment enabled the Office to: 1) call on its large reservoir of expertise 
among staff people, 2) contract for technical services as needed, 3) ut- 
ilize the regional offices of USOE, and 4) draw on nationally known experts 
in the field* 



The plan developed for the study, as accepted and amplified by the 

informal advisory panel, consisted of five major activities? 

1. Review* of research, other available literature, and expert know- 
ledge . 



Analysis of the educational data bases available to USOE and 
the development of a major data base through the "Survey of 



3 , 



Leadership in Education of Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth" ( Advocate Survey ) , 

Public hearings by the Regional Assistant commissioners of Educa^ 
tion in each of the 10 HEW regions no interpret regional needs. 

Studies of programs in representative States with long-standing 
statewide support for education of gifted and talented children. 

Review and analysis of the system for delivery of Office of 
Education programs to benefit gifted and talented children. 

This study began in .August 1970 with ' he development and acceptance 

of the plan and concluded in June 1971 with the preparation of the final 

report, which is based on the findings and documentation from the five 



major activities. 

Public Law 91-230, Section 806, states that the Commissioner of 
Education shall define "gifted and talented" for purposes Of Federal 
education programs. £he definition established by the advisory panel 
reads : 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by professionally 
qualified persons who by virtue of ou\ standing abilities, are capable 
of high performance * These are children who require differentiated 
educational programs and/or services beyond those normally provided 
by the regular school program in order to realize their contribution 
to self and society, - ■ 

Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or poten^\al^ ability in any of the following areas, 
singly or in combination: 

1 # - general intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3 . creative or productive thinking 

4. ‘ leadership ability 

5. visual and performing arts - 
■6, psychomotor ability# 

. It dan be assumed that utilization of these criteria for identrfi- 
cation of the gifted and talented will encompass a minimum of 3 _o 
percent of the school population. 
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Evidence of gifted and talented abilities may be determined by a 
multiplicity of ways* These procedures should include objective 
measures and professional evaluation measures which are essential 
components of identification* 



Professionally qualified persons include such individuals as teachers , 
administrators, school psychologists, counselors, curriculum specialists 
artists, musicians, and others with special training who are also 
qualified to appraise pupils 1 special competencies , 

The advisory panel established three characteristics for a different 

tiated educational programs 

1 - A differentiated curriculum which denotes higher 
cognitive concepts and processes* 

2 . Instructional strategies which accommodate the 
learning styles of the gifted and talented and 
curriculum content . 

3* Special grouping arrangements which include a 

variety of administrative procedures appropriate 
to' particular children, i.e., special classes, 
honor classes, seminars, resource rooms’^ and the 
like* 

This definition was subsequently tested through the Advocate Survey 



and in the research review* ' 

■ _ ; 

It was determined early in the development of the study plan that 
inclusion in the Elementary and Secondary Amendments would delimit the 
study population to the elementary and secondary school, age (5-17 years) , 
although recommendations within the, report have implications for early 
education of gifted and talented ^children (before age 5) and post- 
secondary education- ’ ' s 

Because of the inadequacy of available data on. education programs 
of other Federal agencies the study was limited to education programs 
administered by USOE- 



and 



Findings and Action Step s; 

This study has produced recommendations on special programs 
suggested priorities in planning individual programs f estimates of the 
professional support and teacher training required, and adjustments in 
legal definitions that would enchance thp possiblility of State and 
local fiscal support. Details may be found in the text and volume II 
(appendixes) . The major findings of the s tudy tho s e with particular 
relevance to the future planning of the Office of Education may be sum— 



mar i zed as follows^.. 



i — a gonserV4tive estimate of the gifted and talented population 
ranges between 1.5' and 2,5 million children out of a total 
elementary and secondary school population (1970 estimate) 
of 51,6 million, 

— Existing services to the gifted and talented do not reach 
large and significant subpopulations (e-g. minorities and 
disadvantaged) .and serve only a very small percentage of the 
gifted and talented population generally, 

— Differentiated education for the gifted and talented is 

presently perceiVed as a very low priority at Federal) State, 
and most local levels of, government and educational adminis- 
tratiqn . - 4 - 

— ' Although 21 .States have iLegislation^to' provide resources to 

* r* School districts for^services to the gifted and talented, 

s.u^lv legislation in many cases merely represents intent *• 

— — Even where ' there is a legal or administrative basis for provision 
'of serviced, funding priorities crisis coneerns , and lack of 
personnel cau^e ptogrtod for the gifted to -Jpe miniscule or 
theoretical. >; >- ; 

~ Tltere is an. enormous individual and^so cost when talent among 
Nations Children .and*' youth ‘‘ goas undiscovered and undeveJ 
'These students cannot ordinarily okapi without assistance,. 

• * \ . " . • ” : ' ... 

-- Identification of the gifted is havered not only by costs of 

appropriate- testing — -when these methods are known and adopted --but 
also by . apathy and even hostility .among- teachers , administrators , 
guidance counselors and psychologists- * ■ * 

i — Gifted and talented children are, in- fact, deprived and can suffer 

f* ' * 5 * x± ‘ / 
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psychological damage and permanent impairment of their % 
abilities to function well which is equal to or! greater 
than the similar .deprivation suffered by any other popu- 
lation with special needs served by the Office of Education. 

— ’ Special services for the gifted (such ap the disadvantaged) 

- and talented /ill also serve other target populations singled 

o out for attention and support. . ■ . 

— Services provided to gifted and talented children can and do 
produce significant and measurable outcomes. 

— States and- local communities look to the Federal ' Government 
for leadership in this area of education , with or without . 
massive funding. J ’--1 

— The 'Federal' role in delivery of services to the gifted and 
talented is presently a!} but nonexistent. 

These findings f which are documented in Volume II / provide ample 
evidence of. the needier action by the U.S. Office of Education to 
eliminate the widespread neglect of < ifted and talented children. 

Federal leadership . in this effort is .required to confirm and maintain 
provisions for the gifted and talented as a national priority, and to 
encourage the States to include this priority in their own planning. 

Recognizing these needs, the U .S . Office of Education is taking steps 
to meet them immediately.. Ten major activities, under existing education 

j legislation, will be initiated in 1971. 

i v *. l " . . 

I 1* The Deputy Commissioner for School Systems will complete a 

planning report for the Commissioner on implementing a Federal 
j role in education of gifted and talented children by February 1, 

I , . . '1-972, ** .. • a\ ... ... 

i ■ - ‘ • . 

i 2. Assignment of continuing program responsibility for gifted and 

talented education within tJSOE will be made to the Deputy 
| Commissioner for School Systems, with the expectation of further 

: delegation to the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 

A staff program group will initially consist ,nf three 
j professional positions with appropriate secretarial and staff 

| support services. 
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3. A nationwide field survey will obtain information on 
successful programs and program elements, develop more 
precise cost figures, improve evaluation procedures, 
furnish the bases for model programs, and develop a 
clearinghouse on gifted and talented education. 

4 . USOE will utilise title V, E5EA and other authorizations, 
to strengthen State Education Agencies capabilities for 
gifted and talented education. 

5. USOE will support in the summer of 1972 two national 
leadership training institutes to upgrade supervisory 
personnel and program planning for the gifted at the 
State level . 

6. USOE will support additional program activities in major 
research and development institutions which have the interest 
and capacity work on learning problems and opportunities 
among minority groups . 

7. USOE will build on the career education models being developed 
by the National Center for Educational Research and Development 
by including program activities specific to employer-based 
career education for the gifted and talented. 



8 . 



The Commissioner has requested special attention in at least 



one of the comprehensive experimental school projects to the 
individualisation of programs to benefit the gifted and 



talented students as a component of the comprehensive design 



to effect educational reform* 



9. USOE will continue to encourage ESEA title III activities 

through communication with State education agencies., issuance 
of program guidelines, and cooperative assignment of USOE 
title XII program staff to the Gifted and Talented Program 
Group. . S 

10. One staff member will be identified in each of the ten j 

Regional Offices of Education as responsible, at least 
part tirra, for gifted and talented education. 

Hi The existing OE programs relating to higher education will j 
be carefully studied by the Gifted and Talented Program j 

Group in order to --optimize their potential for the gifted j 
and talented population and teachers of these students . j 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



For many years, interested educators, responsible legislators, and 
concerned parents have puzzled over the problem of educating the most 
gifted of our students in a public educational program geared primarily to 
a philosophy of egalitarianism. 

We know that gifted children can be identified as early as the 
elementary grades and that these children in later life often make 
outstanding contributions to our society in the arts, politics, business, 
and the sciences. But, disturbingly, research has confirmed that many 
talented children underachieve, performing far less than their intellectual 
potential might suggest. We are increasingly being stripped of the 
comfor tab le notion that a bright mind will make its own way. On the contrary, 
intellectual and creative talent cannot survive educational neglect and apathy. 

This loss is particularly evident in the minority groups who have in 
both social and educational environments every configuration calculated to 
stifle potential talent. 

The Congress of the united States expressed its interest and concern by 
passing a landmark addition to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments off 1969, section 806, "Provisions related to gifted and talented 
children, A/ This amendment, unanimously passed in the House and Senate, 
provided for two specific changes in existing legislation. It explicated 

1/ on January 28, 1969 the proposal was jointly introduced by Congressman 

Erlenbom and his' colleagues in House and by Senator Javits and his fellow 
Senators, H.R. 4807, the Gifted and Talented children Education Assistance 
Act\pf 1969, passed the House. S.,718 was incorporated in Public Law 91-230 
( the ESEA admendment of 1969) , which was signed into law April 13, 1970, 
Minor differences in definition of gifted and talented in the two versions 
were resolved as "children who have outstanding intellectual ability and 
creative talent." Section 806 amended section 521 of the Higher Education 
Act of 19^65 (relating to fellowships for teachers). . J 



congressional intent that the gifted and talented student should benefit 
from Federal education legislation*. notably from titles III and V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and teacher fellowship provisions 
of the Higher Education Act of 196-5. Section 806 directed the Commissioner of 

Education to conduct a study to: ' 

\ ... - 

X, Determine the extent to wt^ich special educational assistance 
programs are necessary or useful to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented children . 

i ■ ■ 

2. Show which existing Federal education as sis tan programs 
are being used to meet the needs of gifted an talented 
children . 

3. Evaluate how existing Federal educational assistance programs 
can be more effectively used to meet these needs. 

4. Recommend new programs, if any, needed to meet these needs. 

This report is the Commissioner* s response to that mandate’. 

The study was assigned by the Acting Commissioner of Education to the 
Deputy Assistant Sec ret ary /Deputy Commissioner for Planning, Research, and 
Evaluation (in the Office of Education) ? which is now the Office of the Deputy 
-''Commissioner for Development* The study was planned, coordinated, and directed 
by Jane Case Williams, Office of the Deputy Commissioner for Development, 

Because this study represented an area of concern for both the Federal 
and- Idle non-Federal sectors, and offered the U. S* Office of Education (USOE) 
the opportunity to study an educational problem with nationally significant 
long-term implications for society, it was determined that the study should be 
conducted directly from the Office of Education# This arrangement enabled the 
Office tot 1) call upon its large/ reservoir of expertise among staff people, 

2) contract for technical services as needed, 3) utilize the regional offices 
of USOE, and 4) draw on nationally known experts in the field. 



The plan developed for the study, as accepted and amplified by the 
informal advisory panel (listed in the acknowledgments section), consisted 
of five major activities* 

1. Review of research* other available literature^ and. expert 

knowledge . ■ 

2. Analysis of the educational data bases already available to 
USOE and the development of a major data base through the 
"Survey of Leadership in Education of Gifted and Talented 
Children and Youth" ( Advocate Survey, ) 

3. Public hearings by the Regional Assistant Commissioners of Education 
in each of the 10 HEW regions to interpret regional;’, needs . 

4. Studies of programs in representative States where state- 
wide support to education programs for gifted and talented., 

children have been conducted for several years*'- ^ % 

. " ■ 

5 1 Review and analysis of the system for delivery of Office 

of Education programs to benefit gifted and talented children. 

The study began in August 1970 with the development and acceptance 

Of the plan and concluded in June 1971 with the preparation of the final 

report, which is based bn the findings and documentation from the five 

major activities. Throughout the study, there has been continuous interaction 

amdhg the major contractors , experts on the gifted and talented, and office 

of Education staff assjigned to the pro je. , 

Public Law 91-230, sec. 806, directs the Commissioner of Education to 

define gifted and talented children for purposes qf. Federal education 

programs* The definition established by the advisory panel reads ; 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by professionally 
qualified persons who by virtue of outstanding abilities, are 
capable of high performance; These are children who require differentiated 
educational programs, and/or services beyond those normally provided by 
the regular school program in order to realize their contribution to self 
and society* 

Children capable of high performance include those With demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following areas, 
singly or in combinations- . ~ \ - 
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1* general intellectual ability 
2* specific academic aptitude 

3 . creative or productive thinking 

4. leadership ability 

5. visual and performing arts 

6. psychomotor ability 

It can be assumed that utilization of these criteria for identification 
of the gifted and talented will encompass a minimum of 3 to 5 percent 
of the school population- , 



Evidence of gifted and talented abilities may be determined by a 
multiplicity of ways. These procedures should include objective _ 
measures and professional evaluation measures which are essential 
components of identification* ‘ 



Professionally qualified persons include such individuals as 
teachers, adininis trators , school psychologists , counselors , 
curriculum specialists , artists , musicians, and others with special 
training who are also qualified to appraise pupils 1 special competencies 



According to the advisory panel, a differentiated educational program 
has three characteristics: 

1- A differentiated curriculum. which denptes higher 
cognitive concepts and processes* 

2 Instructional strategies which accommodate the 
„ learning styles of the gifted and talented and 
curriculum content. 

3. Special grouping arrangements which include a 
u - variety of administrative procedures appropriate , 

a to particular children, i -e * , special classes, honor 

classes, seminars, resource rooms, and the like. • 

" • V. • 

This definition was subsequently tested through the Advocate Survey 
and in -the research review; the ques tion of definition is discussed in 
chapters II and III . . 

« .t •: . 0 v Wi 

Early in the development of the study plan, it was determined ttiat 
\ * 

inclusion in the Elementary and Secondary Amendments would delimit the 
study population to the element ary and secondary school age G5 - 17 years). 
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although recommendations within the report have implications for the earl=y 
education of gifted and talented children (before age 5) and post- 
secondary education * 

The study was additionally limited to education ' programs administered 
by USOE for two reasons i 

1} The Commissioner of Education is mandated to "prepare and make 
available in such form as he deems appropriate a catalog of all 
Federal education assistance programs whether* or not such programs 
are administered by him ..." (Public Law 91“"230, title IV; sec. 413} . 
The mandated catalog for FY 1970 was takeii from the QEO Catalog of 

Federal Domestic Assistance and submitted to Congress with the 

/ 

Commissioner's annual report. Federal/ educational programs conducted 

j 

by other agencies cannot be,, retrievect through use of descriptors 
synonymous with "gifted and talented," indicating that programs are 
. not so classified at present. The data base is yet in an initial 

stage of development, with available .data of questionable reliability 

t ■ V 

and validity - j ... 

2) An unpublished Federal task force study of gifted and talented 

education, completed in 19SB, indicated problems in defining 

and obtaining usable data rrotftj educational programs of other 

Federal agencies which benefit' the gifted and talented. Such 

an analysis would clearly be beyond the scope of the present study. 

Maintenance of the catalog of Federal educational assistance programs 



on a 



current basis will provide the uniWrse which can enable USOE to evaluate 
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the impact of other Federal programs .on Vfche education of gifted and talented 

5 f , ■ 1 

children and youth; ithe Office of Education recommends such an analysis. 
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Statistical data were collected and analyzed for the present study 
from four major sources: 
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— * Tk le Advocate Survey was designed to determine the current 

thinking of thi leaders in special education for the gifted 
and talented, on the need and the responsiveness of education . 

A 26-page questionnaire was sent to 239 experts in the field* 

-- The School Staffing Survey , a pilot survey in 1969-1970 
followed by a full-scale review in 19 70 - 7 . 1 . , includes 
school data acquired from elementary and secondary 
school principals concerning staffing and the services 
to the children and youth in their schools. The survey 
tapped a representative sample of u. 3* schools and pupils* 

— p r q j ec t TALE N T is a longitudinal study of 400,000 students 
who were in high school (grades 9-12) in i960. Data are 
available from one questionnaire administered in 1960 and 
tve followup studies conducted 1 year and 5 years after 
graduation. A large number of mentally gifted participated. 

A broad range of data has been collected on achievement, 
social influences and development, intellectual ability, 
and other factors. (See appendix E . ) 

— The State Survey (OE Form 1153 was prepared in the Office 

of Education and s nt by the Regional Assistant Commissioners 
of Education to each of the 50 State Departments of Education, 
as part of the regional hearing procedures, to elicit infor- 
, mation about current support for education of the gifted* 

One major source of data for this report has been the research on the 
gifted and talented, which is summarized in appendix A. Chapter IX — 

Profile of the Gifted and Talented Population — and chapter IV — What 
is a Good Program for the Gifted? — lean heavily on this research. 

Another important source of data proved to be the regional hearings, 
which ware designed to reach a broadly representative group of professionals 
and lay persons concerned with education for the gifted and talented. USOE's 
Office of Regional Office coordination (OROC), directed each of the 10 
Regional Assistant Commissioners of Education to hold hearings on the subject 
. and provided them with appropriate background materials and survey instruments 
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Th e hearings, though hot squired by the congressional amendments , were 
a viable way to gather information and demonstrated the ro*e of the regional 
offices in the assessment of educational needs throughout the country. Both 
oral and written testimony far exceeded expectations; over 500 persons 
testified and over 400 parents wrote to state their broad support for some 
positive action in this area. A summary of the regional hearings, which 
includes many of these statements, forms appendix C. Together with material 
gleaned from the Advocate Survey (appendix B) and the research evidence 
(appendix A) , the testimony at the regional hearings forms the basis for 
chapter III, which outlines the need for special programs for the gifted. 

Among the issues covered by the State Survey were the availability 
of staff for gifted programs at the State level, enabling legislation for 
the gifted, action planning or study groups, special training provisions, 
major deterrents to State action, and State use of Federal funds for gifted 
education programs. Chapter V is based on this survey. 

/ to complement this general data on activity at the State level', this 
report includes the developmental history of four strong statewide programs 
for the gifted -- in Connecticut, California, Georgia, and Illinois. These 
programs are summarized in chapter VI and detailed in appendix F. 

The special study made of the USDS delivery system to the giffed and 

talented addresses itself to the requirement in section 806 concerning '-the 

I ' 

Federal role in gifted education and to recommendations for new programs k or 
arrangements- to meet the needs of the gifted and talented. This assessment, 
summarized in chapter VII, confirms me - findings and opinions delineated throughout 
the Commissioner's study and proposes alternatives for action. 
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Chapters V 



Chapters II through IV present-rte problems and needs, 
through VII describe the status of State and Federal efforts . To help 
bridge the gap between where we are and where we should he, the final 
chapter of this report (VIII) summarizes the re common da t ions from the study 

and outlines action steps to be taken in 1972. 

Because this whole effort is about human beings, and rather special 
ones f this report begins with a description of these young people. 

\ ' . ' 

\ 

\ * 








CHAPTER XX 



PROFILE OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED POPULATION 



The gifted and talented: Who ape they? Are they really sufficiently 

different from the norm to warrant special planning and attention? ... , ' 

One ready source of information regarding these questions — and others-"- 
can be found in the research on the gifted and talented over the past 50 
years. Appendix A provides details and sources for the generalizations 
which follow. 

From the research findings a profile emerges of a group that is distinctive 
in performance or potential; it is a group by no means insignificant in 
numbers nor limited in scope throughout our society. Here are some of tne 
characteristics of the gifted and talented, as seen by those who have studied 
or worked with them over the years . 

Probably the area in which the gifted and talented are recognized most 

* ! 

frequently is achievement. Large-scale studies over the past 50 years have 
uniformly agreed that these individuals function at levels far in advance of 
their a gametes . Beginning at the early primary grades and even at the time of 
school entry, the gifted and talented present challenging educational problems 

because of their deviation from the norm. 

Typically, half of the gifted have taught themselves to read .before school 

entry. Some of them learn to read as early as 2 years and appreciable numbers 
are reading at 4. In comparison with their classmates, these children depart, 
increasingly from the average as they progress through the grades, if their 
educational program permits . > 
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In one statewide study of more than 1,000 gifted children at all 
grade levels, the kindergarten group on the average performed at a level 
comparable to that of second-grade children in reading and mathematics; the 
average for fourth and fifth-grade gifted children in all curriculum areas 
was beyond that of seventh grade pupils. In. another study a representative 
sample of gifted high school seniors took the Graduate Record EK&minations 
in social sciences, humanities, and natural sciences— examinations normally 

used for admission to graduate study. 

In all of the tests, -the high school seniors made an average group 

score which surpassed the average for college seniors; in the social 
sciences, they surpassed the average of college seniors with majors in that 
field. These findings on the attainments of gifted students are typical. 

WHAT ARE THEY LIKE — PSYCHOLOGICALLY AND SOCIALLY? 

Early studies by Yoder in 1894 , by Terman beginning in 1904 , and by 
Katherine Dolbear in 1912 initiated our current understandings of the 
gifted and their behavior. These studies refuted earlier beliefs about 
the "mad genius" syndrome, although there are recent writings which show 
that giftedness may produce sever t problems for certain individuals. Xn 
general, gifted children have been found to be better adjusted and more 
popular- than the general population, although there are definite relation- 
ships between educational opportunities and adjustment. 
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Exceptional capacities create problems for most people r even at 
the earliest ages. Young gifted children encounter difficulties in 
attempting to manage and direct activities- Since their ideas differ P 
they lose the participation of others and find themselves marginal and 
isolated. Of all children in a large gifted population^ those at 
kindergarten level were reported by teachers to have the highest incidence 
of poor peer relationships. This was ascribed to the lack of experience at 
this age in adapting to requirements , in coping with frustrations^ or in 
having available a repertoire of suitable substitute activities/ as older 
pupils would. 

When conditions are changed and the gifted and talented are given 
opportunities to satisfy their desires for knowledge and performance/ 
their own sense of adequacy and well-being improves. Those who can 
function within an appropriate learning milieu -Iso improve in their 
attitudes toward themselves and others. If education and li-i-e experiences 
for the gifted are what they should be f the likelihood that the gifted and 
talented will relate to the total society and work within it actually is 
enhanced, 

' The gifted explore ideas and issues earlier than their peers. While 

they enjoy social associations as others do , they tend early to relate 
to older companions and to games which involve individual skills or some 
intellectual pursuits - The gifted child is not necessarily a 'grind* or 
a ' loner , 1 despite the fact that he develops special interests early. 
Biographical data from studies of large populations reveal that these 
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individuals characteristically perform in outstanding fashion— not only 
in widely varied organisations r in community groups, in student jovern- 
ment f and in athletics,' The total impression is of people who perform 
superbly in many fields and do so with ease, £ 

While the academic advancement «b'f the gifted has generally been 
recognized even though it has not been served", the early social and 
psychological development of the ‘gifted has been less frequently noted* 

Gifted pupils, even when very young, depart .from self-centered concerns 
and values far earlier than "their chronological peers. Problems of 
morality, religion, and world peace may be troublesome at a very early age* 
Interest in problems besetting society is common even in element ary- age 
gifted children* 

The composite impression from studies ranging from childhood to adults 
is of a population which values independence, which Is more task- and 
contribution^oriented than recognition-oriented, which prices integrity and 
independent judgment in decisionmaking j which rejects conformity for its 
own sake, and which possesses unusually high social ideals and values. 

Of all human groups, the gifted and talented are the least likely 
to form stereotypes. Their traits, interests, capacities^ and alternatives ^ 
present limitless possibilities for expression^ the chief impression 
one draws from studying this group, at either the child or adult level, is 

1 ,7 ■ . ^ ■ 

of almost unlimited versatility, multiple talents, and countless ways of 
effective expression , Because gifted people have many options, they often 
also encounter problems of choice. When you do well in science but also 

love music, where does the energy go in a career? Again, there are numerous 

1 * , w 
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examples in Teman’a longitudinal study of men and women who have been 
as productive in an avocation as in their chosen careers, 

WfflAT ABOUT THEIR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORIGINS? 

The assumption that the gifted and talented come from privileged 

environments is erroneous • Even in the Terman study , which made no pretense 

o ? 

of comprehensive search and identification, some participants came from 
economically deprived homes while the majority came from homes with certain 
advantages * the Terman group included representatives of all ethnic groups 
and all economic levels, with 19 percent of the parents representing skilled 
and unskilled labor. 

A later California study (a more thorough but by no means complete 
search for gifted children in certain rural sections) found that 30 per^ 
cent of parents were in agricultural, clerical^ service, semi-skilled, 
unskilled, semi-professional, or sales occupations* Jexikins found an 
incidence of nearly one percent of gifted Negroes in segregated Chicago 
school classes in the early 1940's^ despite his extremely limited screening 

and referral procedures - r 

Even though the major studies have not employed detailed community 

searches , giftedness has been found in all walks of life# 

1 . _ __ .. 

CAN WE IDENTIFY THE GIFTED AND TALENTED? ....... ' 

Obviously , we can identify giftedness — or it identifies itself, f"V 
particularly when a 2— year old begins to read or play the piano. But 
identification is really much more complicated. It includes many factors : 

1) age of identification (given the well— known sensitivity and adjustability 
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of the gifted, how is it identified after the child has learned to conceal 
it to survive happily among his peers?) ; 2) screening procedures d test 
accuracy; 3) the identification of children frofnia variety of ethnic groups 
and cultures? and 4) tests of creativity fhefore that creativity 
has been demonstrated in performance). VJhat then is our capacity to locate 
the gifted and talented within the school population? 
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Can, we identify the Very young gifted or talented child? 

On tile basis of both early and current studies, we can identify. these 
children, quite apart from their tendency to emerge at times on their aim. 
Attempts to identify gifted children through tests at the kindergarten level 
have been successful when careful preliminary search and screening have 
been utilised. 

Although much has been said aboijit the low relationship between infant 
tests and those used during the school years , infant tests are primarily 
motor tests; later tests emphasize verbal abilities. 

Bloom, after analysis of major longitudinal studies , concluded that 
general intelligence develops lawfully; that the greatest impact on a*Q* 
from environmental factors would probably take place between ages 1 and 5^ 
with relatively little impact after age 8 . This observation is very similar 
to Hollingworth's observation that methods of measuring intelligence had low 
predictive value when applied before 7 or 8 years of age; when applied at 
or after 7 or -8, the methods available even in 1939 had high predictive power 
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Since the gifted child is advanced beyond his age group, we may 
assume greater, stability of in diligence than in the average or below 
average; young gifted children can be individually tested and accurately 
identified more easily than cai young mentally retarded children, who 
are similarly deviant from the norm. 

How accurate are screening procedures and tests? 



Types of screening processes commonly employed in identifying the 
gifted have included teacher nomination and group tests. Both "means. have 
about the same level of accuracy, and both fail to identify large numbers 
of gifted children, r 

A number of studies have shown that individual tests identify gifted 
children much more accurately than do group measures. Half of an identified 
gifted population remains unidentified with grc p tests alone. One study 

> , /i ■* ^ 

pointed out that group test -ratings tend to be higher for the below average 
individual, while, for the above average, 0 group test scores are lower than 

those obtained on the individually administered Binet test scale. 

(- * ■■ . 

Data provided by a test publisher showed that the discrepancy between 

group scores and individual scores increased as the intelligence level 

I • 

i 

increased. The most highly gifted children were penalized most by group 
test scores; that is , the higher the ability, the greater the probability the 

i m • 

/ . 

group test would overlook such ability* e , , 

Teachers ’ also are able to nominate about half of the gifted, {similar 
levels 'of accuracy occur, when they attempt to nominate the creative - ) 

It is unsafe to assume that teachers will identify even the highly gifted, 
according to one study in which 25 per* cent of the most gifted were missed* 
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The question of test accuracy for children of varying environments 



is troublesome/ as is the relative impact of heredity and environment 
on test performance- It has long been recognized that extreme 
environmental factors affect the performance of children in many areas/ 
including intelligence. The measured intelligence of children declines 
when they are isole sd or emotionally starved, as it does when verbal 
and nonverbal stimuli are lacking.. Various estimates of the 
proportions' of intelligence variance due to heredity and environment, 
based on twin studies over a 20-year period, ascribe from 60 to 88 per 
i cent to heredity}*' All of the researchers agree that some part of the 
; variance must be attributed po the effect of the environment in which 
.children are reared* " - 




Can we identify the gifted from minorities and diverging cultures? 

F - • « i 



Th problems of screening and identification are complicated by 
assumptions that talents, cannot be found as abundantly in certain groups 
as in others- — with the emphasis heavily in favor of the affluent* These 
assumptions may have influenced meager search and identification among 
* other groups- THere is ample evidence that highly gifted children can 
be identified in all groups within our society* 

Prom a number of sources , Jenkins gathered case records on Negro Q 
children of Tare ability. He found seven children whose Binet I-Q* *s were 
above 170, four above' 180, and one above 200. (Estimates of incidence in the 
general population of I . Q . 1 s of 170 are one in 10,000* and for I.Q.’s of 180 
one in a million* } Nevertheless , it has been observed that Indians and 
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Negroes, to name two minority groups, have been insufficiently re- 
presented in the public school groups surveyed. In 1&J6, dinsberg and 
his associates analysed Negro potential and described it as the largest 
untapped talent pool. 

To utjgr. de educational opportunities for nunority grups is one 
thing, but to disscover and to nurture the genius of the one m a million 

is another, and it is a more difficult task. ^ 

| It is reasonably well-known that with help, young children from 

poverty backgrounds can improve their I.Q. levels significantly. One 
controversial study claimed that children gain in measured ability simply 
through teachers being told that they are bright, the theory being 
the " self-fulfilling prophecy." Evidence from various studies and 
reviews suggests rather that the more specific and ca -efubl ^ planned 
the intervention, the better the results. And the earlier the better. 

Far too little , attention has been given to the effect of psychological 
factors on the development of aptitudes and achievement among -minorities 
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and the poor. Significant here is the intellectual apathy and withdrawal ’ 
in young Indians as they reach adolescence and become aware of their 
future possibilities ' B.ronfehbrenrier observed that Negro boys (who 
are expected to earn a living) perform less well than Negro girls to a 
greater extent than is true in the white population, and that the difference 
increases with age. These problems are especially significant within j 

minority youth of the highest capacity, \ 

Since the full range of human talents is represented In all the 
races of man and in all socio-economic levels, it is unlust and unproductive 
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to allow social or racial background to affect the treatment' of an 

individual. 

\ 

Can Wa Identify tbe, Creative and Talented? 

\i 

So far, no distinction has been made between the academically , 

\ 

intellectually gifted and those who exhibit great prowess in the arts 
”ho possess that quality of creativity one associates with the arts. 
Complications in answering this question arose with the initiation 
of efforts to identify potential creativity and dormant talents through 
tests of various kinds. Still remaining to be settled, through longitudinal 
studies, is whether a test of creative process will identify the 
person who will later be recognized for creative production. 



Initial studies to develop measures of abilities not identified by 

traditional group and individual intelligence' tests were carried on by 

/ ■ ■ 

Guilford and his associates. Thcsd studies resulted in a number of tests 
designed to measure convergent and divergent thinking abilities. Many 
• of these tests were adapted to or used directly in subsequent studies 
. to determine creativity in children and youth,/ and to compare creativity 
and intelligence in various populations, j , ^ ....... - fi ,, <i3 

Controversy erupted' from certain studies --not ably those of Getzels, 
Jackson , and Torrance --which found differences between populations of 
high intelligence and those labeled creative. The cleavage between 
enthusiasts for the creativity tests and /skeptics produced debate on 
the measurement of human abilities along; with hundreds of studies jan 
measures to identify ^creativity , The controversy in many respects 

| at between Terman and Stenquisi in, the early 1920s, 
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was reminiscent of 
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when Gtenquist doubted the value of the Binet test because his tests 
of mechanical aptitude produced results at great odds with those of the 
Binefc. Many persons have pointed out that many of the terms used by th > 

creativity enthusiasts, and descriptions of the creative person, are 
suspiciously similar to those found in the recent literature of child 
psychology and educatidnr^^such terms as "gif tedness , discovery, 
"intuition," and "intelligence . " 

*rhe measures developed by Guilford to identify specific traits or 
human abilities were combined and adapted by subsequent researchers 
to identify creativity. Studies of the creativity measures and their 

\ 

relationship to intelligence measures have produced a preponderance 
of evidence that the use of a common term "creativity" is misleading, 1 
since the measures bear no more relationship to one another than they 
do to measures of intelligence. 

There are higher relationships between general intelligence and the 
individual tests of creativity than among the individual measures them- 
s dives. Although a few studies have supported the creativity-intelligence 
distinction, most have established substantial relationships between 
creativity and intellectual aptitude. 

Greater accuracy in the use of labels has been one result of the 
research in creativity. The trend is away from the global use^of 
" creativity" as a psychological concept similar to intelligence. doldberg 
has suggested the Use of the term "creative" be assigned to hovel, 
reality adapted, disciplined, and fully realized products, and that 
"divergent thinking" be used to describe new attributes of ability. 
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Recent scholars have recognised the contradictory nature of tirn^d • 
and scheduled tests to measure creativity, and have sought conditions .vnich 
\> F ill more — esl^stically permi~c open and orrgj-nal response- Research T,, crksrs 

have begun to develop tests to be administered under more open conditions , 
and to tap ideational fluency appropriate to relevant rather than whimsical 
productivity. These studies, and studies on 'qualitative values in children’s 
products, should extend the possibilities to identify added capacities and 
talents. 

HOW MANY GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS ARE THERE? 

Considering the complex profile of this group, it is no simple task to 
sort out the number of gifted and talented young people in our society. 

Some young people with potential mask their abilities in order to adapt 
to a more mundane group;- others cannot find an outlet in the school setting 
for their particular talents. Many teachers and administrators turn 
a blind eye on the. very bright child even when talent is evident. The 
infinite variety within the population itself is a challenge? to be gifted 
£s to be different and unique — and, too often, invisible. 

What is a good operational definition of ’’gifted and talented”? 

This is the basic question when special education programs are being 
considered. Despite divergent opinions about what constitutes "giftedness" 
or creativity or talent,” workable criteria must be established to provide 

t 

for the young people we know are there. 
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Generally, the following evidence would indicate special i rellectnal 
gifts or talent : 

— Consistently very superior scores on many appropriate 
standardized tests * 

— Judgment of teachers, pupil personnel specialists, administrators, 
and supervisors familiar with the abilities and potentials of 
the individual. 

— Demonstration of advance skills, imaginative insight, and intense 
interest and involvement. 

— Judgment of specialized teachers (including art and music) , pupil 
personnel specialists , and experts in the arts who are qualified 
to evaluate the pupils demonstrated and/or potential talent. 

While an operating definition is required, there are some pitfalls 
in describing giftedness too* specifically,, particularly in definitions 
written into law. The Special Study Project for Gifted Children in Illinois 
is a case in point. From the beginning of the program in 1959, planners 
sought to avoid placing a definition of the term Vgifted children" in the 
legislation for two major reasons: First, specification and description of 

human abilities was, they thought, a problem for behavioral scientists rather 
than legislators. Definitions employed at the operational level in schools 
should be responsive to new scientific findings and response should not be 
delayed by legal restrictions. Second, the planners recognized that allocation 
of funds requires description of the special category,- but they re commend that 
this description be made in administrative regulations and formulas for support 
rather than law. Thus, flexibility was retained, while the need for expenditure 
control by the State education agency was met. 






Hie legal defiition employed in Illinois, then, is: 

"Gifted children are those children whose mental development 
is accelerated beyond the average to the extent that they 
need and can profit from specially planned educational 
services * " 

The administrative regulation controlling expend! , j for the gifted 
and talented is a formula which allows the district to use 2 percent of its* 
enrollment in applying for reimbursement; foir example , Reimbursement — 2% 
(enrollment) x $40 . In seeking to meet a variety of special abilities, districts 
may involve as many as 5 percent of their pupils . 



What is a Good Estimate of the Number of Gifted and Talented Children? 

One must, project here from the studies of the gifted and at the same 
time consider the point that is recurrent throughout this study — that there 
is undiscovered genius and talent* So we are dealing with estimates* Numbers 
presumed to be gifted or talented have varied considerably in recent estimates. 
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Up to the end of the 1950's, most research workers and other experts agreed 
that the gifted included those within the upper 2 to 3 percent of intellectual 
ability, defined as a Binet I.Q. of 130 or more , More variance was introduced 
by those wishing to include social, mechanical, and other aptitudes, and by 



those who saw intelligence and talent as different dimensions. 

The potential numbers involved by the "use of selected percentages from 
the total population appear in table 1, The total census projection for 



the 1970 United States elementary-secondary school population was 51 , 600 , 000 „i/ 



jy Projections of Educational Statistics to 1978-79 , Washington, D*C* , U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, National 
Center for Educational Statistics (OE-100 30-69) * j 
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Table 1 



numbers of pupils in various, 

PERCENTAGE GROUPS TO BE 
GIFTED MID TALENTED 



Number of Gifted and 
Talented Pupils 



516,000 

1. 032.000 

1. 548.000 

2.580.000 

5 . 160.000 

7.740.000 



These numbers in table 1 would increase if the gifted at preschool 
levels were included. Obviously giftednsss is not manifest at a. set time; 
even though not recognized, it is present as a potential from birth. Attention 
to the preschool gifted population therefore merits serious consideration. 

Table 2 indicates that of 11,906,000 3-, 4-, and 5-year old children in 
October 1968, 3,929,000 were enrolled in preschool programs outside of the 

regular school.— ^ if a conservative 3 percent of the total wero estimated 

- - ^ 

* 

to be gifted, 117,870 young children would be accessible for special early 
childhood programs. Another 242,310 gifted preschoolers are not in any 
programs! However, the proportion of children in programs has increased 
from 1964 to 1968, suggesting that the gifted have become more accessible. 



M/Nehrt, Roy,C. and Hurd, Gordon E, Preprlmary Enroll ment of Children 
Under Six, October 1968. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education, June 1969 (OE 20078-68) . 
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Table 2 



TRENDS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD POPULATION, 
AGES 3-5, AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

October 1964 to October 1968 
(Numbers in Thousands) 
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3-Year Olds 


4 


-Year Olds 


5 


-^Year Olds ^ 


Year 


£2Rl 


E nr o 1 linen t 


Pop 


. Enrollment 


Pop. 


: Enrollment 


1964 


4,238 


181 


4,148 


617 


4,110 


2,389 


1965 


4,149 


203 


4,238 


683 


4,162 


2,521 


1966 


4,087 


248 


4,155 


785 


4,244 


2 , 641 * 


1967 


3,992 


273 


4,088 


872 


4,162 


^ 2,724* 


1968 


3,811 


317 


4*000 


* 

911 ’ 


4,095 


f 2,701* 



* Excludes 5=year olds enrolled in primary .school: . ^1966^-505 ,000; 

1967 — 444,000 % 1968™444 ,GQ0 , , ✓ / . 

In view of what we know about early childhood learning, to be 
able to reach and sustain oyer 100,000 gifted and talented children at 
the beginning of. their formal schooling is significant. But this is only 
a fraction of the whole gifted population. Some people put the figure 
at 3 percent pf the total* school population while others would range as’ 
far as 15 percent to include those children with a special talent who 
may lack the full spectrum of „ H gif tedness . " This may be too broad, 
but even taking the very conservativev estimate of 3/ percent, the size 
of the population — 1 . 5 million-^ demands attention* * 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 




Gifted and talented, youth are a unique population, .differing markedly 
from their age peers in abilities-- talents, interests- and psychological 
maturity- They are the most versatile and complex of all hm 1 groups, 
possibly the most neglected of all groups with special educational needs. 

Their sensitivity to others rand^in^ightr into-exisb_ing sc^ool conditions 
make them especially vulnerable, because of their ability to conceal their 
giftedness in standardized surroundings and to seek alternative outlets. The 
resultant waste is tragic. 

Research studies on special needs of the gifted and ta3 anted demonstrate 
the need for special programs. Contrary to widespread belief, these students 
cannot ordinarily excel without assistance. The relatively few gifted students 
who have had the advantage of special programs have shown remarkable improvements 
in self-understanding and in ability to relate well (to others, as well as in 
improved academic and creative performance . The programs have not 
produced arrogant, selfish snobs } special programs have extended a 
sense of reality, wholesome humility, self-respect, and respect for others, 

A good program for the gifted increases their involvement and interest in 

1 earning 'through the reducation of .the jlrrelevantand redundant. Thesis 

■ - i' _* 

statements do not imply in any way a "track system" for the gifted and -talented.. 

' ' ■ - !• 

Identification of the gifted and talented in different parts of the 

.country has been piecemeal, sporadic, and sometimes nonexistent. Very little 
identification, has been carried on in depth, or with appropriate testing 
instruments. Many of the assumptions about giftedness and its incicance -in 
various parts of the American society are based on inadequate data, partial 
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information,, and group tests of limited value. The United States has been 
inconsistent in seeking out the gifted and talented, finding them early in 
their lives, and individualising their education. Particular injustice has 
occurred through apathy toward certain minorities, although neglect of the 
gifted in this conn try is a universal, increasing problem. 



The next chapter discusses the typical obstacles and necessary steps 
in overcoming this neglect. • 1 , 




CHAPTER III 



SPECIAL PLANNING NEEDED 

Although special programs for the gifted and talented have been 

conducted over the last half century, the provisions have reached only 

/ 

a few students. Programs have never been widespread, even at periods 

/ „ ' 

of high interest. After a 20-year drought, efforts to provide for the 

aifted and talented reached a peak after the first Russian space launch, 

/• 

Then, during the 1960's, interest waned or was drowned out- by other 

cries for help, , * 

The following sections document a resurgence . of concern in many , 
quarters. Some of the queries about the need for special programs 
have been answered by research findings . A summary of the Advocate 
Survey discusses the views of ex arts in the field. And, finally, 
the testimony at the regional hearings expresses a need felt throughout 
the country.. The details and documentation of these sections are 
found in Volume II. , : 

THE RESEARCH .SAYS . . , ’ - V" 

Because many of those basic questions border on the philosophical, 

direct ^responses from research are difficult. But some clarification 

l. = * ** 

about oft-expressed doubts is possible.; . f 

Aren't Speciali Provisions Undemocratic? 

If democratic educational practice, is interpreted as the same - 
education for all, the answer is yes . If we believe that democratic 
education means appropriate educational opportunities and the right . 
to education in keeping with one's ability to benefit, the answer is no, 

1 - ■ h 

If one takes the affirmative stand, then all special educational programs 
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would disappear , and hundreds of millions now expended by th j States and 
the Federal Government would be diverted to other uses. Other facets 
of the question than the philosophical , however , have been examined in 
research. Among these is the waste of talent, sometimes brought on by 
' • the extra control r equired to adjust to pressures in the society. 

Tn a study of 251 students of high ability Miner reported that 

• * 

54^6 percent were working below a level of which they were intellectually 
capable. The majority were working at least four grades below that at 



which they could be working. The author concluded that the overall picture 
was one of marked wastage of intellectual ability within the school system. 

In a study of Michigan -.high school graduates Dressel and Grabow found 
that gifted high school students gained satisfaction in extra^class 
activities and/ high school involvement but remained apathetic toward 
cl ass work, and courses. 

Approximately 3.4 percent of the dropouts in another statewide study 
wete found to have an I.Q. of 120 or higher* on individual tests this 



could be appreciably higher. Almost twice as many gifted girls as 
boys were dropouts. The total loss represented a 17,6 percent loss 
through dropouts among the gifted. 

Gifted women ha -e encountered special problems. While more girls 
attend college and enter graduate studies, they are still penalized 



socially if they have interests in traditionally masculine fields. 

Although the gifted tend to .retain, their high test competence into 

! • • i5 ' 

adolescence and adulthood, girls -regress’ toward the mean of the general 
college population more than boys Five years after high school 
graduation about one-fourth of the girls in the top] 2 % percent of the Project 
TALENT ability range were secretaries pr typists (see appen dix E) , 
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Pressey stressed the early, accomplishments of Haydn, Mozart, 

Berlioz, Wagner/ and others, who played# composed and/or conducted 
their own compositions between the ages of 6 and 17, But he also 
points to others who were productive at a great age -- Michelangelo 
was chief architect or St, Peters from age 72 until 89 # Benjamin 

r 

Franklin began his autobiography at 65, finished it at ^82, and at 70 
helped draft the Declaration of Independence. 

Xhe benefits accruing to the person who is fully educated will 
earlier if they are to begin at all — ~ and last much longer than 
the formal school years, 

l ' ' 

Lifelong contributions will be advantageous to the society as a 

whole. Rather than argue that special planning is undemocratic, one 

.* / 

might conclude that the special planning, should be carried on 'for the 
benefit of the democracy. 

Wouldn 1 t Funds be Better Spent on the Disadvantaged? The Handicapped? 

Large-scale studies indicate that gifted and talented children 
are, in fact, disadvantaged and handicapped in the usual school 
situation. Terman observed that the gifted are the most retarded 
group in the schools when mental age and chronological ages are 
compared. Great discrepancies existed during his study, and continue 
to persist, between what the gifted child knows and what he is offered, 
whether in acadec lc or artistic areas. Ihe ensuing boredom leads to 

underachievement and unworthy patte rns o f functioning, along with 

V - 



dissatisfaction with oneself and others. 




